








“Have you clenched your fists, impatient 
to get at the Japanese? ...I ask you to put 
that heat and that indignation—that fight 
—into your job, whatever the job may be. It 
doesn’t matter whether you tend a lathe, boss 
a production line, or manage the plant. If 


you start tomorrow putting that extra bit of 

drive, that extra head of steam, that extra 

measure of determination into the job at 
hand, we can win with a mini- 
mum loss of blood and treas- 
ure.’ — DONALD NELSON, 
Chaiman of the WPB. 
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What next? 

There is a school of soothsayers which holds that Ja- 
pan, once she has conquered Java and Burma will not 
proceed at once with invasions of India and Australia, 
but will, for the present, consolidate her gains, endeavor 
to return oil wells to productivity, etc. 

Meanwhile, having gained air supremacy over India, 
the Japs would proceed to occupy the strategic island of 
Ceylon, nearby, using this as a stepping-stone to Mad 
agascar, off the African coast. Once firmly established 
there, the Japanese plan would be to thrust at Suez and 
Iran, approaching thru the Persian gulf. 

Hitler, in the interval, according to these strate zists, 
would smash thru southern Russia, to the fabulously oil 
rich Caucasus. Turkey, in this picture, would not te mo 
lested, unless the Reds continue to hold the offensive on 
the Eastern front; in that case, a small mechanized army 
would push thru Turkey toward the Caucasus. 

Success of this plan, in all its ramifications, including 
domination of the seas, would mean isolation of U. 5., 
Britain and associates from Europe, North Africa, Asia 
and Australia, and might well be the signal for a strong 
peace offensive. 

This plan (there’s a good deal more to it than we 
have space to outline here) makes paper sense and may 
very well be the eventual strategy. But in our opinion at 
the moment, it contemplates an Axis solidarity that sim 
ply doesn’t exist. From Hitler’s point of view, Japan has 
gained too much power quickly for Aryan comfort. And 
from the Japanese angle, Nippon has more pressing 
problems nearer home. If and when Japan attacks Si- 
beria, as we forecast last week, it will be primarily for 
her own protection, and not to relieve pressure on Ger- 
many’s Eastern front. Increasingly we see that these 
powers are playing separate games, co-operating where 
both gain, without one disproportionately strengthening 
the other. 


.««— Transportation is, and will continue, 
the primary problem of United Nations. Sec’y 
Knox this week announced abandonment of plans 
for mass production of cheap cargo ships of the 
Sea ()tter ty pe. Tests proved craft too costly Z 
too difficult to handle. Vessel now being re-de- 
signed as small tanker, to meet pressing need. 








RUSSIA: While actions of Reds in surrounding Ger- 
man 16th Army, and in breaking thru at Leningrad are 
of greatest importance, we must not overlook activity in 
the Crimea and Ukraine. If Russia routs Germans here 
and holds offensive, it will greatly upset Hitler’s plans 
for Spring campaign. 

Most significant is the fact that though the German 
16th is in dire need of food and ammunition, Russian 
airmen have frustrated attempts of Nazi reinforcement 


















Quote 
prophesies... 


FARM LABOR: U. S. faces worst farm 
labor shortage in history. Anticipate men 
now on WPA, CCC, conscientious objectors, 
women, and in some localities even school 
children will be sent into fields for emer- 
gency service. 

AXIS PROPAGANDA: We repeat, nation- 
wide campaign of sabotage, terrorism, prop- 
aganda is on the way. Object: to slow pro- 
duction, destroy unity, weaken morale, 
spread defeatism. Has excellent chance un- 
less taken very seriously. Don’t be deceived! 

AIR FREIGHT: In long war, freighters 
will be increasingly used to supplement 
ships. Now 80-ton cargo plane can travel 
300 mi. per hr. Much larger planes in pros- 
pect. Considering greater speed, shorter air 
distances, freighter plane has real value. 


































































planes (estimated as high as 1800) to make contact with 
the trapped forces. This indicates a degree of air control 
by Russia that is most heartening. 


RAF ATTACK: The heavy, concentrated attack on 
French industries in Paris area by the RAF was doubt- 
less made practicable thru earlier action of the Com- 
mandos in destroying powerful French radio signal sta- 
tion. Coming without warning, attack was easier, more 
effective. Look for more attacks on “captive” industrial 
plants in occupied countries. Easier to get at than Ger- 
man industries, many of which have been moved far in- 
land. Net effect will be equally disastrous to Hitler war 
machine. How people of occupied countries will stand up 
under continuous bombardment (even though it may 
lead, indirectly, to their liberation) remains to be seen. 


WASHINGTON: Two significant bits of news: (a) 
Donald Nelson announces elimination of competitive 
bidding, in favor of negotiated contracts, as speed up 
move. Hailed as a break for little business ; (b) Selective 
Service will change system of induction, so that men 
henceforth may be taken into Army in age groups, 
rather than in order of draft numbers. Gives recognition 
to accepted fact that young men make best soldiers. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“Il am tired of hearing of defense 
efforts, and defense rallies, and even 
defense bonds. We should begin to 
talk of conquering efforts, and victory 
rallies and bombardment bonds.”— 
WENDELL L. WILLKIE. 

“e ” 

“It is sometimes safer and more 
educational to play games with toys 
than with boys.”—Canpy Jones, 18- 
year-old photographers’ model and in- 
ventor of games for children. 

“ee ” 

“This is no time to pass around a 
discreditable story just because one 
has always enjoyed a good poke at a 
Yankee, or a good crack at the Brit- 
ish.”—Lorp Havirax, British Ambas- 
sador to U. S. 

“ ” 

“It is quite evident that to a con- 
siderable extent shoe leather is going 
to have to take the place of rubber.” 
—Jos. B. Eastman, Director of De- 
fense Transportation. 

oe ” 

“Roll up your sleeves and give our 
enemies hell!”—Rear Admiral Epw. 
J. MARQUART, to graduating naval ca- 
dets. 

“ ” 

“This seems to me to be the time 

for everyone to get in shape and 


keep in shape.”—‘Baspe” Rvutn an- 
nouncing a personal Preparedness 
program. 


oe ” 


“The Red banner will fiy every- 
where it has flown before.”—JosEF 
Sratin, Russian Premier, on 24th An- 
niversary of Red Army. 

a) ” 

“China is altogether like a tiger— 
soft and pleasant, and yet you are 
strangely conscious there are teeth 
and claws concealed nearby.”—G. W. 
RowaLt, Missionary to China. 


you on that?” 





“The only difference, as far as the 
effect on this country is concerned, 
between a Jap and a too-complacent 
American is that the Jap has slant 
eyes.”—Capt. Leon H. Camp, San 
Francisco Defense Officer. 

oe ” 

“The level of living within a few 
short months will be not much above 
1932, and in 1943 we shall surely fall 
below 1932.”—LEonN HENDERSON, Price 
Administrator. 





“ee ” 


“The majesty of the stuffed shirt 
does not always denote the highest 
intellect.’"—Dr. Ricuarp ALFARO, For- 
mer President of Panama. 

ii) ” 

“Facts are the vitamins of national 
morale. Reasonable freedom of 
the press to tell what happened (at 
Pearl Harbor) could not have been as 
damaging to morale as the suspicion 
that has resulted. . . | do not believe 
we can win this war with official 
statements that discredit the Ameri- 
ean press.”—WaALTER D. FULLER, Presi- 
dent, Curtis Pub. Co. 

“ ” 

“Used to be I’d tell people | was 
from Russia and they’d say ‘Mmmm.’ 
Now | tell them that and they say, 
‘Oh, is that so?’’—IrINA SKARIATINA, 
author of a new Russian novel, Ta- 
mara, 





“The best-dressed man is wearing 
Uncle Sam’s uniform.”—HERBERT Bay- 
AkD Swope, when told he was best- 
dressed man in U. §. 

“e ” 

“If we think sabotage has not been 
planned for us, we are living in a 
fool’s paradise. . . Few people realize 
we are approaching an invisible dead- 
line."— Att’y-Gen’l] Eart Warren, of 
Calif. 

“ ” 

“| am tough, but | don’t have to 
call a lot of people names to prove it. 
My idea of being tough is to be per- 
sistent. | am persistent.”—WPB Chief 
DonaLpD M. NELSON. 

“ °° 

“We confiscate only once, but we 
can tax perpetually, provided we pre- 
serve our enterprise.”—SENATOR WAL- 
TER F. Georcr, of Georgia. 

“e ” 

“My people are more discouraged 
now than they have been since they 
were emancipated from slavery.”—Dr. 
MorpDEcAI JoHNSON, Pres. Howard U. 
for Negroes. 

“ ” 

“In dealing with the Hun after the 
war, let there be justice, but let it 
be tempered with memory—and a 
devil of a lot of memory.’”—Capt. Har- 
OLD BALFOUR. 

“ ” 

“If Christians had ever taken their 
children as seriously as do the great 
modern collectivist states, such move- 
ments as Nazism would never have 
appeared.”—Dr. Patt CaLvin PAYNE, 
Sec’y Presbyterian Bd. of Christian 
Education. 

‘é ” 

“All this is bringing back a little 
word long unpopular—a little word ir- 
ritating and restrictive: duty.”—J. G. 
ALTHousE, Toronto U. 
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ARMY—Democracy 


Startling as 
seem, both the 


this statement may 
German and Russian 
armies are more democratic in es- 
sential structure than the older 
armies of the democracies, the French, 
the British, or our own. They are new 
armies, ... The army of the totali- 
tarian Nazi state makes less differ- 
ence between the physical conditions 
of officers and men than do the dem- 
ocratic armies, and the officers have, 
for the most part, come up from the 
ranks of common soldiers. 

The officers of the Russian army, 
except for a few old officers who sur- 
vived the last war and the following 
civil wars, have reached their posi- 
tions via a pure merit system. ‘ 
The result is the officers know fully 
the problems of common soldiers, and 
the soldiers know the officers are there 
through pure merit—equality of op- 
portunity.—Dororny THompson, “De- 
mocracy and War,” Ladies Home 
Journal, 3-42. 


ART—Value 


There is a neat little story told by 
an artist who in his youth presented 
a girl with one of his paintings, suit- 
ably framed. Her mother, being of 
the old school, objected to her daugh- 
ter accepting so expensive a gift. It 
wasn’t the picture. She could keep 
that. She made her send back the 
frame.—Magazine of Art, 2-42. 


BOOKS—Mysteries 


Some of the common mysteries in 
many a mystery novel are who killed 
the deceased, where the suspects were 
at the time of the murder, and why 


the book was ever’ published.— 
Esquire, 3-42, 

CONVERSATION 

A Southern woman commented 


wisely on a dinner party that had 
failed. “I don’t expect anyone to be in- 
terested in what I am saying,” she 
drawled, “but I don’t see why they 
can't at least pretend to be interested 
in what they are saying themselves.” 

Joun Mason Brown, Accustomed 
as I am, (Norton, $2). 


CRUELTY—To Animals 


A few hours after the little yellow 


Japs moved into Nanking... I 
walked into a scene which only Dore 
could have pictured. Water buffalo 


were staggering from curb to curb, 
tossing their heads and bellowing in 
a sort of quavering scream. You see, 
when the Japs moved into Nanking, 





“Defense” Workers 
By Mark THISTLETHWAITE 


Until recently the 200,000 federal 
employees in Washington were gov- 
ernment workers. Today all except a 
few of them are defense workers, 
according to certifications by their 
chiefs. The difference is this: A gov- 
ernment worker not engaged in de- 
fense activities may be transferred to 
a war bureau, while a defense work- 
er is anchored in his job. 

The sudden switch of practically all 
departments, bureaus, agencies and 
commissions from a peacetime to a 
wartime basis came on the heels of a 
movement to investigate federal em- 
ployment in Washington with a view 
to halting the inrush of new war 
workers which is taxing the city’s 
facilities. Senator Millard E. Tydings, 
proposing an investigation, professed 
not to be able to understand why some 
peacetime agencies now useless had 
not been abolished, thereby releasing 
their employes for defense duties, and 
why workers in other civilian agencies, 
whose activities have been curtailed 
by the war effort, could not be trans- 
ferred to the defense bureaus which 
constantly are calling for more help. 
The use of available workers, the 
Marylander naively suggested, would 
not only save the government money, 
but relieve the strain on Washing- 
ton’s housing, transportation, recre- 
ation and hospital facilities. 

Despite the handicap of an absence 
of co-operation, which the wholesale 
certifications of defense activities es- 
tablished, Tydings was undaunted. His 
investigation would have to be ex- 


tended to include the self-styled war 
bureaus, he announced. Nor did the 
Marylander spare congress which for 
days had been lynching Melvyn Doug- 
las and Mayris Chaney. “We are shoot- 
ing at tit-sparrows when the air is full 
of vultures,” he told his colleagues.— 
Condensed from the Column, Mo- 
moments in Washington, 


they were hungry; they saw water 
buffalo and they saw meat. Now, if the 
Japs had shot the animals, nobody 
would have called them wrong. In- 
stead, with sabers and bayonets, they 
had carved steaks from living animals, 
leaving them to stagger about, scream- 
ing their wonderment at man’s bes- 
tiality to beasts—ArTrHUR MENCKEN, 
“I Photographed Japan’s War Machine 
in Action,” Cosmopolitan, 3-42. 


DEFEATISM—German 

Many Germans are replacing the 
“Heil Hitler” salaam with “We are 
conquering ourselves to death.’’—Re- 
porter in Russia, reprinted in The 
Voice of Austria, 2-42. 





Grandma had no Uniform 
Great Grandma was always ex- 
pecting an attack by the Indians. 
And yet she went about the busi- 
ness of home defense wearing noth- 
ing more mi-itary than a house 
dress and apron. Great Grandma 
would get a kick out of today’s 
American women if she could see 
how much attention they are pay- 
ing to the clothes in which they 
intend to defend their homes. 
Grandma would have a right to 
chuckle. We women are entirely 
too interested in what we wear 
when we do a job—and not inter- 
ested enough in how well we are 
prepared to d»> the job itself. 
There is not much more need 
for most of us to get into uniforms 
than there was for grandma to 
change her house dress for some- 
thing snappier before barricading 
her doors, taking down a muzzle- 
loader and waiting to see if there 
really was going to be some more 
trouble with the pesky redskins. 
Grandma concentrated her efforts 
on defense—and never minded 
what she happened to be wearing. 
And great-granddaughter might do 
a better job of defending her home 
against attack if she had the same 
realistic, practical attitude.—Rutru 
MILLET in her Syndicated Column. 











EULOGY—Reluctant 


Called upon for a few words of 
condolence at the death of one he 
cordially detested, Voltaire at first re- 
fused. He was finally persuaded and 
penned this brief but reluctant state- 
ment: “I have just been informed 
that Monsieur Blank is dead. He was 
a sturdy patriot, a gifted writer, a 
loyal friend, and an affectionate hus- 
band and father—provided he is really 
dead.” 
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FIFTH COLUMN—Japanese 

The Japs have certainly demon- 
strated the value of methodical and 
secret preparation, down to the most 
minute detail ... well illustrated in 
this story from Hollywood: 

A beautiful feminine cinema star 
had employed Japanese help ever since 
she came into money. . The day 
after Pearl Harbor she said to the 
butler: “You wouldn’t cut my throat, 
would you?” 

“No, no,” he replied with great fer- 


vor... . “That gardener job. ... Me 
burn house.”— American Exporter, 
3-42. 

FORTITUDE 


It happened in a Leningrad radio 
studio not many days ago. Engineers 
were standing by, waiting for the 
members of a symphony orchestra to 
arrive for a concert which was to be 
broadcast to England. But a quarter 
hour before air time the Russians 
warned that the program wasn’t likely 
to materialize. Their pessimism 
proved groundless, however, for five 
minutes later every musician was in 
his seat. It was the symphony orches- 
tra of the Russian air-raid wardens 
and every man, 15 minutes before, 
had been busy putting out fire bombs 
after a raid.—Scholastic, 2-23 to 28, 
42. 


HYGIENE 

I sneezed a sneeze into the air; 

It fell to earth I know not where 

But hard and cold were the looks of 
those 

In whose vicinity I snoze.—Rays of 

Sunshine. 


IGNORANCE—Contemporary 


Patriotism inspired Washington 
debutantes to give a _ fund-raising 
party, the money to go to various 


civil defense organizations. Speeches 
were on the program and one lovely 
young thing concluded her talk with 
this stirring reminder: “And let us 
always remember Bar Harbor.” 


LEADERSHIP 

This talk of turning out leaders as 
though they were sausages is just 
plain silly. You can’t say today that 
you'll turn out leaders in our schools 
and, bingo, have them in March. You 
don’t make leaders by giving them 
books to read or lectures to hear. The 
pattern for leadership goes far back 
into childhood and grows from that 
period on.—Dr. Rost. Hoppock, Prof. 
of Education, N. Y. U., addressing 
Nat’l Vocational Guidance Ass’n. 


The Groucho Marxian Theory of Taxation 


The mustachioed member of the 
Marx Brothers, Groucho tackles the 
income tax problem in his literary 
(?) farce, Many Happy Returns, (Si- 
mon and Schuster, $1). From his po- 
sition (“horizontal, and on the in- 
side”), he analyzes such weighty ques- 
tions as why the Rockefellers don’t 
play pinball, or how come Clark Gable 
makes love to Lana Turner only twice 
a year on the screen when he obvious- 
ly has time for a third and fourth 
session. A scholarly chart, strangely 
totaling $1.08, carefullly shows how 
each penny of the Taxpayer's Dollar 
is distributed, from 20 cents for Good 
Humors to 1 cent for Souvenir Post- 
cards of Boulder Dam. With character- 
istic abandon, Groucho plunges into 
the menacing Ides of March, and 
we're not just sure where he comes 
out. Perhaps you can tell from this 
tempting teaser: 

March used to mean the beginning 
of spring; now it’s the end of your 
bankroll, 

That is when you have to answer 
the government’s quiz program—a 
costly little game played by mail. You 
answer thirty-two questions concern- 
ing your public life—such as how 
much money you earn and where the 
hell is it? The only difference between 
this and other quiz programs is that 


you don’t get paid for giving the right 
answer. 

But, somewhat like the program 
called True or False, you do take the 
consequences for giving the wrong 
replies. 

Now, to go a step further, I want to 
explain what happens to your tax 
dollar. Your tax dollar goes right to 
Washington, where, contrary to pop- 
ular impression, it is not thrown 
across the Potomac River and caught 
by a dollar-a-year man who bites it 
to see if it is counterfeit. Nobody 
bites your dollar. The bite is put on 
you. 

I have prepared a chart showing 
what happens to this dollar of yours. 
Technically it is known as a pie chart, 
the dollar pie chart. Obviously there 
are a few governmental expenses I 
had to omit—the cost of the war, for 
example—because the pie was so 
small. You can see, though, that the 
government is not making a nickel 
on you. The government is not out 
to make money. If it were, would it 
be owing $60,000 to every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry? 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
every government nickel is accounted 
for. Can you say as much for your 
own nickel? 


LIQUOR—Prohibition 

The gov’t has announced the end of 
rum-making for the duration of the 
war, in order to save molasses. Some 
day the gov’t should do it to save men. 
—Jacos Simpson Payton, Washing- 
ton commentator. 


MONEY-—Soliciting 

Dwight Moody, the famous evan- 
gelist, had a wonderful faculty for 
getting money, whether it was a 
simple collection to meet some current 
expenses, or some large subscriptions 
with which to erect a new school 
building. Asked once as to the secret 
of his success in this particular line, 
the great preacher replied: “I urge 
people to give until they feel it, and 
then to keep on giving until they 
don’t feel it."—Moody Monthly, 2-'42. 


MOTHER—Tribute 

Mrs. Appleyard thinks she would 
like to have chiselled, (as her epi- 
taph) preferably on any piece of 
stone that happens to be lying around 
the pasture, what (her daughter) 
Sally said, when she was about six. 


It was on a drive through the hills. 
There was a pasture with maples 
along a stone wall and a brook. 

“We had a picnie there once,” Sally 
asserted. 

The other children said, no they 
hadn’t. Mrs. Appleyard herself did not 
remember the place and said so. The 
others looked triumphant until Sally 
convinced them with these words. 
“But don’t you remember? That was 
the picnic where mother was so cross.” 
—LovuIsE ANDREWS KENT, Mrs. Apple- 
yard’s Year, (Houghton Mifflin, $2). 


MUSIC—Censored 


“Clean, upright and _ safe-for-the- 
children words” is the new B.B.C. 
motto for all popular songs. They are 
making producers find new rhymes 
for old tunes. The B.B.C. “High Com- 
mand” can see a double meaning 
where others can’t. Take Geraldo’s 
ditty, “Why Don’t We Do This More 
Often?” It used to be sung, “Why 
don’t we do this more often, just as 
we're doing to-night?” The B.B.C. ver- 
sion for broadcasting now runs: “Why 
don’t we do this more often, just as 
we're doing Topay?”—Daily Mirror. 
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News of the New 


ERSATZ PRODUCTS: Agricultural 
scientists are working on idea that 
rubber may be produced from corn and 
wheat. In experiments, a bushel of 
grain yielded 10 lbs. synthetic rubber. 
Thus 120 million bushels would pro- 
duce nation’s normal consumption of 
600,000 tons of rubber. Cost and quality 
in relation to other synthetics not yet 
determined. 

South American scientists have de- 
veloped plan of toasting Brazil matte 
so that it closely resembles Chinese 
green tea. With Oriental supply cut 
off, this Brazil product may supply 
U. S. with much of 10,000-ton annual 
tea consumption. 


“ce ” 


HOUSING: Blitz homes—each room 
virtually an air-raid shelter—are Brit- 
ain’s answer to German bombs. Only 
timber used is in doors. Floors are 
tile, roofs and staircases concrete; 
doors, window frames, fireplaces are 
steel. Under test, homes have with- 
stood shock of nearby bomb blasts. 


“ ” 


MEDICINE: Succinyl sulfathiazole, 
one of the newer “sulfa” drugs is giv- 
ing startling cures in dysentery. Very 
nearly sterilizes the intestinal tract. 
Reduces danger of infection and death 
in certain types of surgery and great- 
ly relieves post-operative gas pains. 
Unlike many sulfa drugs, it does not 
produce severe toxic effects. 

“Vast majority of persons who go 
to a doctor believing they have angina 
pectoris do not have it” asserts Dr. 
Frank N. Wilson, heart specialist. In 
most cases, he counsels comforting- 
ly, sharp pains about the heart are re- 
ferred from other areas, such as ab- 
domen or colon. Best treatment in 
genuine heart disorders: avoid over- 
exertion, excitement or excess weight. 
Except in rare cases, patient may con- 
tinue drinking coffee, and even an oc- 
casional highball. 


“ee ” 


SCIENCE: A new grain preservative 
is the chemical, ethide, developed by 
U. of N. H. scientists. Poured over 
grain in freight cars or storage bins, 
the clear, odorous liquid vaporizes, 
penetrates thruout car or bin to kill 
all insects. Harmless to man. 

A secret process for dying wood 
while tree is still alive and growing 
has been developed by U. of Maine 
scientist. Injected into the sap, dye 
has changed beech into “rosewood;” 
yellow birch into “mahogany.” 


NEWSPAPERS—In Wartime 


The current issue of the Franken- 
muth (Mich.) Weekly News contains 
no screaming war headlines; no di- 
rect word of the conflict. Editor Ed- 
mund Arnold explains that this is no 
ostrich-like dismissal of the war by 
refusal to recognize it. But he will 
henceforth leave to abler journalists, 
better equipped journals, the reporting 
of the struggle, whilst confining him- 
self to news of the people of Franken- 
muth. 

And what is this news? Editor 
Arnold summarizes briefly and well: 

“Babies will be born: homes will be 
built; marriages will be made. Infants 
will be baptized; children will go to 
school; youth will grow to man’s es- 
tate. Rains will fall; crops will grow; 
men will harvest them. These things 
will go on and on. The simple tale 
of these doings will never be broken 
... This is the history that will 
spell the greatness of a nation; these 
are the tales that spring from the soil 
of America and make it hallowed 
ground.” 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES— 


Resistance 

An interesting verdict has been 
passed by Occupied France on Mar- 
shall Petain. At the instigation of the 
Minister of the Interior at Vichy, 
every commune was invited to pur- 
chase for the very modest figure of 
250 francs a portrait of the Marshall 
to hang in the Hotel de Ville or 
Mairie. There are 23,000 communes 
in Occupied France. Of these 800 de- 
cided to make the purchase; the rest 
declined.—The Spectator, 1-2-'42. 


RACE—Negro 

A Negro member of a _ preaching 
mission, speaking before a white high 
school, concluded with this comment 
eon the accomplishments of his race: 

“Have you heard of Joe Louis? He’s 
the greatest boxer. Ever hear of Mar- 
ian Anderson? She’s the greatest sing- 
er. And Jesse Owen? He’s the fastest 
human. Ever hear of Father Divine? 
He's God.” —E. Srantey Jones, “They 
Did Not Sing,” The Christian Century, 
2-25-42. 


RELIGION 

To try to root out religion itself 
from society is a wild-goose chase. 
And were such an attempt to succeed, 
it would mean the destruction of so- 
ciety. ... The existence of the world, 
in a broad sense, depends upon re- 
ligion.—Mouanpas K. Ganpui, The 
Rotarian, 2-'42. 





Despite billions voted by Congress, 
war output is being slowed from lack 


of funds. Many suppliers face diffi- 
culties in obtaining working capital. 
Required loans too large, too hazard- 
ous for banks. Washington must act 
soon. 

Red Cross will discourage “social” 
knitting. Indiscriminate efforts use 
wool needed for other purposes. .. We 
may be headed “back to bulk” on 
many staples due to container: short- 
ages. . . Sugar refiners, with packag- 
ing machinery geared to pound mul- 
tiples are tearing their hair over new 
12-0z. quotas. 

First industrial conscientious ob- 
jector is 299-year-old Quaker firm of 
Wilmington, Del., which asked to be 
“excused” from quoting on army 
needs. . . New defense factories, far 
as practicable, will be windowless. 
Broken glass is greatest air-raid haz- 


ard... An Atlanta lecture on poison 
gas attacks had unexpected result: 
Bible sales increased 50%. .. Fla. 


restaurant put up a sign: “Try a rap- 
a-Jap cocktail—25 cents.” Surprised 
patron receives jigger of plain water 
and a 25-cent defense stamp. No kicks 
yet, says management. 

Spectacular Easter Sunrise services 
on Pacific coast are being discouraged 
by military and civilian defense. 
Walt Disney will devote much of his 
personal time for next few months in 
making cartoon films for Pan-Ameri- 
can propaganda. 

Comic-strip artists who, before the 
war, were careful to designate their 
villains as nationals of fictitious 
countries, are now labeling these un- 
savory characters as Nazis or Japs 
. . . Incidentally, an informal censor- 
ship insists that any comic-strip char- 
acter wearing U. S., uniform must re- 
flect credit on armed forces. Thus, C. 
D. Russell’s “Pete the Tramp” who did 
a brief turn in the Army prior to Pearl 
Harbor, is now back in civilian garb. 

Yes, you can buy new tires in Mex- 
ico, but you'll have to show old ones 
at the border before they will let you 
get back home again. 
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RELIGION—Lent 

Lent comes this year to a world 
which is beginning to know the mean- 
ing of sacrifice. . . Despite this all-out 
effort, America and Americans have a 
need for Lent. During times of crisis 
and chaos we need spiritual suste- 
nance more than ever. Forgetfulness 
of God begets forgetfulness of our 
neighbor. A denial of our obligations 
to our Creator makes us less mindful 
of our obligations to our fellow 
creatures.—The New World. 





Sunshine Patriots 

The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it now, 
deserves the love and thanks of 
man and woman. Tyranny, like 
Hell, is not easily conquered; yet 
we have this consolation with us, 
that the harder the sacrifice, the 
more glorious the triumph.—Tnom- 
AS PAYNE, written in the year 1776. 











RESOURCEFULNESS 

When the airmen of Nippon sailed 
over Pearl Harbor to do their stuff, 
the commander of one of the defend- 
ing destroyers found himself shy a 
man who was on shore liberty. So 
he pressed into service as third shell 
man one of the water-tenders. The 
lad from the fireroom fell to with a 
will at his new job of uncapping shell 
fuses—that is, removing the metal 
safety caps that fit over the fuses 
while they are stored in the maga- 
zines. To do this job normally calls 
for a pretty husky yank on a special 
wrench designed for the purpose. But 
the emergency crew member, unable 
to locate the wrench, was discovered 
busily uncapping the fuses with his 
teeth. Asked how come he could 
handle the job that way, the lad an- 
swered: 

“Oh, that’s easy, sir, you see I got 
my training uncapping beerbottles at 
picnics.”—Business Week, 1-31-'42. 


SMUGNESS—Nazi 


A close-up view of the German in- 
vaders gave us an excellent chance 
to observe what happens to people 
shut off from all contact with the 
world, fed with propaganda, and en- 
cased in a straitjacket of discipline 
that cramped their every thought and 
gesture. They had no curiosity—it 
was as if their sense of perception had 
somehow been blunted. An example: 
their reaction to the living room 
which contained a number of objects 
brought from various parts of the 


American Scene 





Present Indicative 
By Hers Caren 

They said it would come—those 
dusty prophets of Manchukuo, Ethi- 
opia, Spain, the Rhineland and Austria 
—and now it is here, as bad as they 
prophesied and worse than you ever 
imagined. 

And it affects little people like Ted- 
dy Grandstedt, who a year ago was a 
bartender in peaceful Tillman Place, 
and his wife, who was a nurse at 
Stanford Hospital; a few weeks ago, 
he was taken prisoner on Wake Island, 
and his wife is working day and night 
as a nurse in Honolulu. ... And you 
can remember when smiling Tommy 
Magee used to sit around the bar at 
the Mark and talk and act like all the 
other fun-lovers, and then the Japa- 
nese got him at Guam and now he’s a 
prisoner, too. . And you can re- 
member when Franzi Hohenlohe was 
a student at Stanford and used to like 
to dance with Frenchy, the red-headed 
strip-tease down at the Streets of 
Paris—while Bill Saroyan and Artie 


‘red day on 


Shaw laughed at him from the side 
lines; now he’s held at Ellis Island 
as an enemy alien. 

Yes, it’s here all right, the final 
showdown between  democracy’s 
strong young men and the glassy- 
eyed disciples’ Wave of the Future. 

And you look around the armed 
camp that is San Francisco and re- 
member the days when you thought 
it was a colorful sight to see sailors 
walking down Market street... . / And 
now every street is teeming with 
men in uniform and you say to your- 
self: “San Francisco is still a colorful 
and unusual city of the world today 
—you can walk down Market street 
and see many men in civilian clothes.” 

And so the sun sinks blood-red into 
the Pacific to light up another blood- 
the other side of the 
world and night settles peacefully 
over Bagdad-by-the-Bay and the peo- 
ple look at each other and you can 
hear the unanswered question in their 
hearts: “How long?. .’—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


world. No German soldier ever so 
much as noticed anything the room 
contained; not one of them ever 
asked a question. Their reaction, when 
something was pointed out, “Oh, yes, 
things made by the savages ... the 
inferior races.” 

By virtue of the Nazi creed, they 
and they alone were possessed of all 
truth. Outside their tight little world 
there could be only vacuum, or a 
scrap heap of useless clutter.—Con- 
densed from Ipa Treat’s, The An- 
chored Heart, (Harcourt, $2.50). 


STRENGTH—Symbol 

I have notice the picture of my 
Uncle Sam, such a skinny being... . 
In peace time our Uncle Sam was 
frail because he is gentle and pease 
and loveing of.freedom. .. Now the 
U. S. Army is strong. So, please draw 
our Uncle Sam to look mighty... . 
Indians will be proud. Our brothers 
white will be proud all so.—Letter 
from a Pima Indian, New York Times. 


TAXES 


The man worth-while is the man 
who can smile—on March fifteenth. 


WAR—Magic 

For the first time in history armies 
have formed “Deception Corps” trained 
in the science of modern camouflage 
and in the use of misdirection, dum- 
my tanks and planes. England has 
sent its foremost magician to Libya. 
The Nazis have commandeered the 
secrets of all German magic clubs. 
American magicians are submitting 
advice to the War Department and en- 
listing as camouflage experts.—‘‘Magic 
Puts a New Slant on War,” Parade, 
2-22-42. 


WISDOM 
Nine-tenths of wisdom is being 
wise in time.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


WOMEN-—In War 

Gentlemen may prefer blondes, but 
the army prefers brunettes, at least in 
chemical warfare. Recently 75 women 
volunteers of American Red Cross un- 
derwent tear gas tests, as part of 
their instruction in the use of gas 
masks. The eyes of the brunettes 
merely glazed with a tear or two, and 
the blue-eyed blondes shed whole rivu- 
lets of tears.—Independent Woman, 
2-’42. 
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mehitabel dances 
By Don Marquis 





Don Marquis will live enduringly 
in the philosophy of Archy, The Cock- 
roach, to whose outbursts he gave 


frequent space in his newspaper col- 


umn. A favorite subject of Archy’s 
was Mehitabel, The Cat. And our 
favorite is this bit which we have re- 
luctantly condensed from the original 
29 stanzas. Archy, operating in the 
gloom of night, performed his literary 


labors by jumping on the typewriter 


keys. He could not operate the shift- 
bar—hence no capitals. DONALD Robs. 
ERT Perry MArQuis, newspaperman, 
author and playwright, was born in 
Walnut (Bureau County) Ill., in 1878; 
died in 1938. 





well boss i saw mehitabel 

last evening 

she was out in the alley 
dancing on the cold cobbles 
while the wild december wind 
blew through her frozen whiskers 
and as she danced 

she wailed and sang to herself 
uttering the fragments 

that rattled in her cold brain 
in part as follows 


whirl mehitabel whirl 

spin mehitabel spin 

thank god you are a lady still 
if you have got a frozen skin 


blow wind out of the north 

to hell with being a pet 

my left front foot is brittle 

but there’s life in the old dame yel 


whirl mehitabel whirl 

flirt your tail and spin 

dance to the tune your guts will cry 
when they string a violin 


eight of my lives are gone 

its years since my fur was slicked 
blow north wind blow 

im damned if i am licked 


i will not eat tomorrow 
and i did not eat today 
but wotthehell i ask you 
the world is toujours gai 


whirl mehitabel whirl 

leap shadow leap 

you gotto dance till the sun comes up 
for you got no place to sleep 


archy 
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YOU CAN USE... 


Little Bobby, celebrating his sixth 
birthday, was told that if he made 
a wish, and then blew out all the 
candles, the wish might come true. 

The youngster thought a moment, 
then gave a mighty puff, followed by 
an audible whisper: “I wish I had a 
wife like Betty Grable.” 


AR NAR ie IOS 
“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


WARNER W. STOCKBERGER, 

Botanist, Special Adviser to 

U. S. Seec’y of Agriculture 

Tightly clasping a penny in her 
small hand, a little girl entered 
a candy store intending to make 
a purchase. Laying her penny on 
the counter, she lingered over the 
different kinds of sweets tempt- 
ingly displayed and finally made a 
choice. Pointing one _ chubby 
finger, she said to the clerk, “I'll 
take that one.” 

“I’m afraid that’s two cents,” 
answered the clerk consolingly. 

Again the child inspected the 
different candies, and again indi- 
cated her selection. 

“That one also is two cents,” 
the clerk was forced to repeat. 

Ruefully she turned away and 
started to leave. 

“Wait, little girl,” called the 
man behind the counter, “You've 
forgotten your penny.” 

“I don’t want it,” was her re- 
ply, “it won’t buy anything.” 


It’s an old story, but worth retell- 
ing in connection with Admiral Yama- 
moto’s boast that he will not be satis- 
fied with occupying Hawaii and the 
Pacific Coast, but intends to dictate 
peace in the White House. 

Long before the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack a similarly bellicose Japanese 
was making similar boasts to an 
American. He sipped sake as he 
bragged about Nipponese naval 
strength and with each drink his 
voice grew louder and his boasts 
broader. 

“What's 
landing 
manded. 

“T’ll tell you what will stop you,” 
said the American. “The immigration 
service.”—An Editorial in The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 


going to 
in Seattle?” 


stop us. from 
he finally de- 


What with the war opening up a 
new front practically every day the 
United Press decided it ought to get 
a holder for its many maps. The C. S. 
Hammond Co. was commissioned to 
design the holder. A few days later 
an agitated representative of the 
Hammond Co. telephoned the news 
service and asked it to measure quick- 
ly the doors and elevators of the 
News building to ascertain whether 
the map holder would pass through. 
A tape measure was obtained, but be- 
fore measurements could be taken the 
phone rang again. It was the same 
gentleman from Hammond’s. 
““Never mind,” he moaned; “We 
can’t get it out of our office.”— 


New York World-Telegram. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


A small boy returned home from 
school and told his father he was 
now second in his class. The top place 
was held by a girl. 

“But surely, John,” said his father, 
“you’re not going to be beaten by a 
mere girl.” 

“Well, you see, father,” explained 
John, “girls are not nearly so mere 
as they used to. be.”’—Independent 
Forester. 
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